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Abstract 



Elementary teachers' free response self reports of how they would respond 
to students' hostile aggressive behavior (as depicted in two written vignettes) 
were transcribed, coded, and analysed for relationships to the teachers' grade 
level CK - 3 vs. A - 6), school location (Lansing vs. inner-city Detroit), and 
ratings by their principalis and by classroom observers Con abilijty to cope with 
problem sttidents). In general, most teachers were poorly prepared to cope with 
student aggressiveness, and many^ especially Inner-city teachers, did not wish to 
even try to do so, preferring instead to refer the students to the principal. 
Teachers rated higher in ability to cope with problem students were more likely 
than teachers rated lower to try to settle the incident themselves and to try 
to socialize the aggressive students more effectively rather than to just punish 
them. 
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TEACHERS' SP?!;CIFIC STRATEGIES FOR DEALING WITH 
HOSTILE AGGRESSIVE ;STUDENTSl 



Jere E, Brophy and l-lary M, Rohrkemper 

Brophy and Putnam (1979), in a review of elementary school classroom manage- 
ment,' contrasted the literature on managing groups of students during actual in^ 
struction with the literature on coping with students who present serious and 
sustained problems. They concluded that recent research had produced a rich and 
largely consistent knowledge base identifying effective group management techniques 
and linking them to teacher success in maximizing student engagement in academic 
activities and achievement on standardized tests (cf, Anderson, Evertson, ^ 
Brophy, 1979; Brophy & Evertson, 1976; Emmer, Evertson, & Anderson, 1980; Good 
& Grouws, 1977; and Kounin, 1970), They also reported agreement across diverse 
sources (educational psychology, behavior modification, and psycho therapy /mental 
health texts) on principles for dealing with students who present serious problems. 

Various authors employed different concepts and addressed different problems, 
but when they did overlap in discussing dealing with problem students, they usually 
offered similar advice. This advice typically was not based on classroom research, 
however. With the exception of certain applications of behavior modification 
principles, there has been little research on methods of dealing with problem 
students and, in particular, very little research focusing on techniques that may 
be feasible and effective for the ordinary classroom teacher Ci* e, , not the 
school psychologist or other specialist). 



This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association in Boston, April, 1980, The authors wish to acknowledge and 
thank Jane Smith, Janis Elmore, Carolyn Rettke, Jsan Medick, Lonnie Mclntyre, 
Susan Rubenstein, Stephen Kats, and JoAnn Hlte, who assisted in project planning and 
data collection, Jo Cornell, Lynn Scptt, and Jane Smith, who coded the data, 
Suwatana Sookpokakit, who assisted with preparation and analysis, and June Smith 
who assisted in manuscript preparation, 
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Jere Brophy is coordinator of the Classroom Strategy Study and a professor 
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These issues are addressed in the Classroom Strategy Study, an 
investigation of teachers' thinking about and strategies for coping with 12 
types of "difficult" or "problem" students often observed at the elemc^ntary 
level (see Figure 1), The 12 problem behavior types shown in the figure 
were identified as the focus for study through the following process. First, 
a^ list of approximately 75 troublesome behaviors was developed from nominations 
by the project staff, which included professors and graduate students in educational 
psychology and related disciplines, along with several elementary school ceachers- 
The^ist was first winnowed through elimination of duplication, and then sharpened 
and elaborated using concepts and terminology borrowed from previous studies of 
chronic childhood problem behavior syndromes as seen by clinicians or classroom 
teachers (Lambert & Nicoll, 1977; Miller, 1972; Peterson, 1961; Stottj Marston, 
& Neill, 1975; and Werry & Quay, 1971), 

The result was a list of about 20 syndromes or patterns of problem behavior, 
later reduced to the 12 shown in Figure 1 by eliminating several that seemed 
less severe or widespread than the others. The 12 patterns are defined so as to 
be mutually exclusive, although several could coexist in the same student 
(for example, short attention span/dis tractibility and motoric hyperactivity 

involve different behaviors but are often seen in the same individuals, and either 

ft 

or both of these could be combined with underachievement, hostile aggressive be- 
havior, or other patterns as well). Even where multiple patterns exist In the 
same individual, however, the patterns are different enough to be described 
separately without difficulty, and it seemed likely that teachers would use 
different strategies to try to cope with them. Consequently, procedures were 
designed to deal with each problem separately. It should be noted, however, that teache 
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1* jL'?ALliL^_JlJUl^ ^^IP*^ ' TUefic; chlJdrcn art* C!^r,vl'V.*oil that they L'jiir*fit: do the 
Hi<i work* They oftc^n avoid i:i'jirf:lng or ^,ive up easily. They oxpecc to 
fail, even fiftejr succ<*cdlng, Si^^xiiii eaf^ily iTruiiLrated ; tV^'^'^ii up easily, 
says "I can't do it,'' 

2* Porf ectlonis^^ These children aie uiidtiiy ^iiy loos about makin^t mtscakes. 
Their se]f-lmpOficd ^Jtfindr.rdft r.re oi^rcn-il i Sitictlly high, so thn: they are 
never satisfied with tlioir work (when they ^hotiJd ho)* Sign^: coo much 
of a "perfectionist"; often anj;iouii/rcarfuL/^x'ii^;triited f*bout tjualicy of 
vork; holds bnck from class part iclpat ioti unloss sure of scJt\ 

3- ^Jndcrao^hlcver H. These children do ^ mjnu^um to just **set by/' \h<*y do i 
not value sehoolv/or*k* Si^ns; inji tf ertint to sehool work^ injnim^Jsrt work 
output; not ehallenjjed by scht>o3.vork; pootrly nxotivated, 

Lov Achiever . Th^^ce cMldrcn h;j\v^ difficulty, t^^en thonj^h thoy mtxy be 
villlng CO work. Their ;>roblet;i is lo*^ poter^ti^Tl or lack of rvadlnesrs 
rather than poor motivation. Si^i^s: dlffienlty followiq; direcrJons; 
difficulty completing vork; poor ,rot:ontlon; prosrc:sses Tilo^^jy, 

5, Hostile Aparcssive nr These children express ho,<;tillty lhlou^,h dlrv^ct, 

intensii behaviors. They are not easily controlled. Sigui: intlmiii^tes 
and threatens; hits and pushes; damaj^os prop<*rty; antas*^ixLEej; hostile^; 
easily angered , 

^' j'M^- ^y^ _A[;gresslve * These children express opposltiorr end tfislstanee 
to the teacheiL^ but indirei*tly, Ir often is hard to tell whetht-r they 
are teclstlng deliberately or hot, Signs: subtly oppositloi»ial and 
stubborn; tries to control; borderline compliance with rtiies; vu^ts 
property rather chan damages; disrupis fiurr<:*ptltlously; d;:ags feet, 

7* D ef lent .> These ehlldrea resist anLhorJty and ccrry on a power struggle 
with the teacher. They vant to have thalr way *md n^^t ht^ toltl wh^l to ] 
do. Signs; (1) resists verbally (o-g-i <a) **Vcu can't make Tie.,,"; j 
Cb) **Yox) can't*tell tue what to do.,.**; (c) makes derogatpry jrtateTrcnts - 
about teacher to others); C2) reslijtri ii^n-vcvhally (^) i-o^na, 

grijtoees, mliviies teacher: Cb) arns folded, hantls pn hips, Coot 
stomping; (c) looks aua^ when being spoken to; (d) Ir.ughs at Inappro" 
priote times; Ce) may bo* physieaJly violent tovard tt;aeher^ Cf) 
deliberately dotis what teacher says not to do), 

8, Hyperactive , These children shf>w cMiesslve and almost constant movement, 
even when sitting. Often their movements appt^ar to be without purpose, 
Sl^ns; squirms, wiggles, jiggles, seraLches; easily exeltv^ble; 
bl'jrts out answers and comfrients; often out of seat; bothers other 
■children with noises, movements; energetic but poorly directed; 
excessively touches objects or people, 

^* j Knr^ A^ !t n^^ ^^'^^--^'*^^^^j^^^^ These children have short attention 

span*<;. They see^a unable to rustoln attention arid coneentra tlon. Easily 
diJ!;tracted by sounds, sir.hts, or speech. Signs; has difficulty 
adjusting to ehans^es; rarely completes tasks; easily distracted, 

10, Icnjature, These children are imiT>ature, They have poorly developed 
emotional stability, self control, self-care abilities, social skills, 
and/or responsibility, Si^ns: often exhibits behavior normal for 
younger children; may cry easily; loses belongings^ frequently appears 
helpless, incompetent^ and/or dependent. 

11, Rejocted by Peers . These children seek peer interaction bet ^re 
rejected, ignored, nt excltided. Signs; forced to work and play alone; 
lacks social skills; often picked on or teased. 

12, Shy/Vlthdr <iwn. These children avoid person:?! Interactions, are quiet 
an^ unobtrusive, cind do >^at respond w^ll to others. Signs; quiet and 
sober; does not lnitl;iLe or volunteer; does not call attention to self.. 



Figure 1, The 12 typj;s of problert br.havior addre:asod by the Classroom 



Strategy Study. 
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deal with real students, not abstract behavioral syndromes. They may worry 
more about peer rejection of compliant students, for example, than about 
peer rejection of students whose behavior is marked by defiance and hostile 
aggression. These and other possible interaction effects among behavior 
patterns that coexist in the same individuals were net addressed in the study. 

The Classroom Strategy Study Is not an experiment, but a large and 
systematic gathering of self-report data from experienced elementary teachers, 
selected to provide variation in grade level, types of students taught, and 
skill at dealing with problem students (Rohrkemper & Brophy, Note 1). 

Method 

Teachers 

Interviews were obtained from 98 elementary school teachers distributed 
about evenly across gr ^es K - 6. Of these> 54 taught in Lansing and 44 in 
inner-city Detroit. No more than four teachers in any given school were in- 
cluded. All teachers had at least three years of experience and had been 
nominated by their principals as either outstanding or average In ability to 
deal with difficult students. These 98 teachers represented about 75% of those 
orginally nominated; the others declined to participate. Teachers were paid for 
the time they spend responding to our interviews. 

Data Collection 

Each teacher was observed and interviewed by a project staff member, who did 
not know how the principal had rated the teacher. Teachers were observed 
for two half-days, during which the interviewers gathered general impressions 
of the teachers' style and level of success in managing the classroom and 
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dealing with problem students, the nature of the students in the class, the 
general classroom atmosphere, and the availability and use of other adults 
in the classroom. Following this, teachers were interviewed individually for 
an average of over four hours (range = 2 to 10 hours), spread over two or 
Tttore sessions* 

Interviews began with the vignettes, which were presented one at a time in 
the order given in Figure 2. Following the vignettes, teachers were asked to 
discuss their general strategies for dealing with each of the 12 problem student 
types described in Figure l. They also were asked to rate their abilities to 
cope with each of these student types, to state the frequency with which they 
had encountered each type in the past three years, and to answer several questions 
about the schools in which they taught. The present report focuses on analyses 
of teachers^ responsesto the vignettes. Readers Interested in more details 
about the larger study as a whole should consult Rohrkemper and Brophy (Note 1). 

There were two vignettes for each of the 12 problem behavior types shown 
in Figure 1* During development, the vignettes were revised several times to 
Insure that they depicted incidents that would be familiar to elementary- school 
teachers and would be perceived as typical of the kinds of problems presented 
by each of the 12 types of problem students under study. To make it easy for 
each teacher to visualise the events depicted in the vignette as occurring in 
his or her own classroom, we eliminated specific references to facilities, 
equipment, or individuals (school psychologists, social workers) that might 
be familiar to some teachers but not others. 




1- Joe coTild bo :\ £iafj£.blt' otAidcDt^ b'jt Uiy sDlf conccj>t Is tit) pool.* cliat he 

yctu*Tl,)y d^*PC.rit>':'S h/mself n^; sLiipii!, He mflctes no serious effort tn iL^arix, 
sJ^ru^pjnf <.fr responsibiHty hy «oyiag thcsl '*that scuff* is too hord for 
hltt;, fiit;hi nc^w iie is dawdllnc instead of tit^Ltiu^i stariod on an aa*:li*nt!.ftiL 
LlJat you koou he cnn do. You know Chut If you approaeh hJni hc; will be£,in 
to <iomplrilu that cbc afislfenroont is ton bard and that he ean'r do it. 

I, This mornlnf^, ^;f;7ot^*l students excitedly crll you that on the way Co 
sehool they saw Ton> beoting lip S;im nnd takiTjg his Ixineh money, Tom is the 
class bully aod h-is dooe things lik^ this n;any times. 

3, Bill is ao extremely active child r He seems to burst with encrRy^ and 
today he is barely "keeping c)ic lid on< " This raorning^ the class is 
working on their art projects ,?nd Bill has beeo In and ovit of hj s seat 

f rV^uently. Suddenlyj Roset lets out a yQll aiid yo« Jook t»p to s^re th^ir 
Bill has knocked Roger sculpturo off hts desk. Bill says he didn't 
mean to do It^ he vas just returning Co his seiit, 

4, Mark Is not well accepted by hif, cLissniatcs* Today ^le has been trying to 
get some of the otljer hoys to play a particulf^r game with him. After 
orueh pleading thv. boys decide to play the i?fvme» hut c;<cludf; Mark, Mark 
arguesj saying that be should go^ to plc^y because it ws his ideo in th^ 
first place, but the boys start wltljout hliu. Finally, H;*rk gives .t*p and 

* slinks off, rejected ag.^in< 

5, Beth has average ability for school work, but she is so anxious about tl^e 
quality of her wock, that she sscldom finishes an assignment because of 
all tier "star trovers," This mox'nin^ you have asked the chlldrfn re mV.te 

■ pictures to dccovste the room. The rirae alloc.ited to art has nlmo;*t run 
out and Betli is far from fiai.*;hed with her picture. Vou eck hnr ab'jut it 
and find out she liJis *^maUe mlfttakei;" on the other ones and thlii Ik her 
third attempt at a '*good pietttre." 

6, The class is abmit to begin a testr The room is <iuict. Just «s you are 
about to biiigin sps^^kinc, Audrty c^re-s her desk. Her f;o:cbr,vk slides o-lf 
the dt-^skj splll.ini; loose p^jpors i>r the floor. Audrey beyvirs ^athetin;; i^p 
the p.ipersj slowly a.^d deliberately. All eyes are upon her, Audrt-y Rt:o;;jR, 
grinsj af;J then slovly roir^jnef; tJJthcrlng papers. Someone laughs, Otb-^ra 
start talking, 

1* Goorge'fJ attention wiiadcrs c;isi?.y. Today It has been divided betueen the 
dliscucufoa and various diiitractions. You ask him a question, but he is 
distracted and doesn't bear you* 

8, Linda Is brigbt enougbj but st^ve is shy and v^itbdrawn* She doesn't vc^l- 
unteer to participate in class^ ;^nd when you call on her directly, fho 
often does not respond, trhen she does^ she usually whispers. Todr.y, you 
are checkiiif; fteatwor.k pio^^res^s. When you question her, Linda keeps her 
eyac lcwej;ai ;in<J sey:: ro-b4-^'»g» 

9* Carl f;nn do good vork. but b*= seldom does. He will try to get oot or vorJt. 
tp'hen you speak to hJm shov.t ':hlp, he makes a show of looking serious and 
pledging refo:in» but his behavior doesn't cbange. Just now, you see a 
typJcal faf^eaei Carl i^s m-Tiklng paper airplanes when he is supposed to be 
working. 

lOr Uoger bas been fooling around instead of working on bts seatwork for 
several days now* Finallyj you tell blm that he has to finish or stay 
in during recess and work on tt then. Me says^ "I won't stay inl'' and 
spends the rest of the ptiriod sulking. As the class bes^ins to line up frrr 
teeesSj he quickly juinp*5 up and beads for the door. You tell him that he 
h^s to stay inside and fintsb bis assigmnent» but he just says *'NOj I 
don^tV snd continues out toe dcor to recess, 

II, Betty seems younger tlian tbe other students in your clsss. She has 
difficulty getting along v/jtU theoi and is quick to tattle. She bas just 
told you that she beard otome of the boys use *'b5d words" durl^ig recess 
todayr 

12. Jeff tries hard but is tbe lowest acbicver in tbe class. This week y^L^u 
t,HU£*it an J^portarJt sequence of Icsccnsi. Yoj spent a lot of extra tCir,o 
with Jeff <md thought he understood the .iLc"itcrial, Today you are reviewing. 
All the other students anfi'^jot ycur questions with ease» but when you call 
on Jeff be is obviously lost. 

(Continued on t^ext page) 



Figure 2, Xbe 2^ vign^JCtes used in tbe Classroon Strategy Study, 
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(FtoJrt; 2 cunt InucU) 

convliicf<l cl*at sli? Cf^ii* t hniiJlc JL. Sin y^t-vr^ fru-iLratrtl /iml iJ Lt!Kijfitt*(^ 
very c»nstJy, nnd ttio.n sJic* f^ivfri uji, ln;;LoAcI cif tryinr, lo fioivo I lu- 
pvoblm iinofh^*r Wily, or i-^niuiity, Lo yoo for ht>lp, fiUi^ ^kii^n ilut \jroh}<'\\i 
aftd moves on. Today fjhe brlnrnr* yi-<i Jirr Lir*;ii(;iimf;nl , cXiilmtiif, lo hc» finish^ 
but yciu e;Ge that she has skipp^-'d ui^tuy iLcins, 



1^, Class ii7 di(friipted hy fr sc^tTflc. Vot* look trp to sc»<^ tUnt Uoti hf\R Jcit 
his neaL aftd £oue to Thll^fi dosk, whtrti lie is puiir.hhiti and shotiiinE *iL' 
Phil. Phil is ftot so much flghtlnii bnck us iryint? to ptotcct biiTL:;p]f- 
You dott*t !cnow how this fitarted^ tint yoa do know that Vhil &'^t-« .aJonR woll 
with Lho ocher studoftLs buC Ron ofteu Bluvt^ fichtti nr\d ^zi^iiGR vILhoht 
provoc^it loft, 

15, Pniil can*t G<*ein to keep his haftds off o6 the things orifl pooplt? in Lho 
loom. He also seems to want to lnst>cct cjr pln^ witl, whatever, is Uant^, 
When he js not physically mtinif>ul;iLir>£ .snrntionc or someChinft t-l^ic, \>o !in:ii';, 
whisclefi, <;rlraceSj drams Uifi fint^^rs, taps his feet, or makes other 
rolscs through physf.oa] activity. Jtist now ho hiis discovered that one: of 
the screws holding t\ui bnck of his chriir to its fraoic is loosti, and ht; ir, 
pu.sh.ing and prilling at the loose pi.e*^c* In tho procesSt is furrhj.^r 
loosoning the CDnnccLiO(\ anti <it thn fj^me tlm<i dlstra^^Llng th^ cla^ij wLth 
the noise he Is roaking. 

16, Kathy is a lon<sr in the clas.'^rooci an<l an onlooker on the playgro^ind, tk. 
one wlllinfily sits with her or play^ with her. You divided the clasf^ into 
groups to work on proje^cts^ and chos<* iu Kathy's Si'onp are making unkind 
remarks about her, loud eoongh for nU to bear. 

17, Chris is a capable student who is c^*-.cptlonally anxious about wakinj; 
Tnlstakes, He docsn^t contribute to clans discussions or recitation 
unless he is absolutely sure he Is rliihc. You recognize his anxiety and 
try to call on him only vhen you' arc reasonably sure he can Jund.To it* 
When yo*i ^Jo this today, he bJaaoher and stumbles through an Incorrect 
answer. He is clearDy upSi^t* 

18, th^ class has just been ^tv^^n iMStructions to line up quickly. Tlio . 
studonti* oomply, wiLh the tACtjptioij of j£*ck, :^*ho Is cilviiys Lho lost lo 
follow directions. Jack r^iEiains at hi;; desk, workini; o^i a drawing:. 

He lociks up, m the dircctiof* cf thct Hoc, then rc^sutnes work on his 
drawl nf;i, 

19, Sarah reiver seems to fiol^^h an assignment. She Is easily disrracted» and 
then isn't able to reca^iture what Silxc had been thinking ahoxit before the 
Interruption. You distribute a vork sheet to the class, and rhe stud^ncs, 
ir*clt*dint; S.irah, begin their work. After a couple of tninut^ifi you see that 
Sarah is looking out the window^ distracted again, 

20, John often seems to, be off in his own world, but today he Is watch^n^ 
yo*j as you lead a discussion. Pleased to sec him attentive^ y(>*j ask him 
what he thinks* Hovov^r, yo^i have to repeat his name and he looks 
startiCij when he v^hHzh^ that you have called on hiti. Heativhilc, you 
rcalir.e that he h;;s b^*^en iun^rijed in daydreams and only appeared to be 
payli^g attention. 



21, Nancy is oriented toward peers and social relationships ► not school work* 
She could be doirf; top grade work, but instead she does just enough to 
Z^t by. Slxij is often chatting or writing notes when she Is supposed to 
be paying attention or workitig. During today's lesson, she ^las re- 
peatedly turned to students on each side of her to make remarks, and 

now she has a conversation going with sevetaL friends. 

22, Sq^ilrt guns are tiot permitted in school. Scott has been squirtltig 
other students wich his squirt ?un. You tell him to bring the squirt 
gun to you. He r^ifuiies, saying that it is his and you have no ri^^ht to 
it. You insist, but he remains deCiant and starts to become upset. 
Judging from his past and ^jresent behavior, he is not going to surtend<sr 
the squitt guu voluntarily, 

23, Creg ofren loses his bclongings^ h*iComes ups?.t, whines, and badgers you 
to hnlp him. Now he tias rcisni^ced his hat, and he is pestering you again. 
Otlicr *;tudents smirk and make rt-marks about this ^ and Creg becomes upset. 

24, Tim Is a poor student. He has a lo^.* potential for school work and also 
lacks th;i basic e.^Tporicncrs th^t help a child function in the classroom. 
You hav^e just presented a new If/ftson to the class and have assigned 
related scatwork. You look over the class and see that Tim is upso:.. 
When you ask him if som^thin;^ i^. wrong, he tells yoy that he can* t do 
it — it's too h^rd. . ^ 
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In order to avoid confoundlag the behavior depicted In the? vifincttes with 
various status characterJrstlcs of students* wc avoided mentioa of ag(;> race, 
ethnicity, or social class, and eliminated clues (direct quotes or other langu- 
age data, pictures or drawings, and the like) that might Suggest thesci characterltitlc 
Students were Identified by sex through their names, because we fell: that this 
was necessary for realism. Only male name^j were assigned to behavior patterns 
identified primarily with males (hyperactivity, hostile aggressive behavior), 
but both male and female names were assigned to behavior patterns that are less 
sex typed (failure syndrome, passive aggressive). Tlie Incident depir-ted in each 
vignette is presented as only the latest in a series of similar incidents in- 
volving the same student. Thus, the incident is placed in a context of chronic 
problem behavior as defined by the patterns given in Figure 1. 

Teachers were asked to read each vignette and respond as if the situation 
had occurred in their classroom. Specifically, they were asked to state what 
they would say and do, to tell why they would say and do it, and to describe 
the student in the vignette in their own words. These data simulate teachers* 
responses to actual classroom incidents in which there are real consequences 
for themselves, for the student engaging in rhe problem behavior, and for all the 
students in the class, who witness the event and experience its effects vicariously. 

Coding; 

Interviews were tape recorded and transcribed > and then coded with a 
variety of instruments that Included categories drawn from both empirical 
content analysis and theoretical sources. 
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The unique coding systems are Laildred co the specifics of each vignette, 
but they have certain general features in common. In particular, they make a 
distinction between the teachers' handling of what we consider to be basic tasks 
versus the teachers' inclusion of response elements we consider to be optional or 
matters of personal style. The things included under basic tasks are those 
we consider necessary for an adequate response to the problem. 

In Vignette 2, these include dealing with Sam's needs (Sam has already been 
attacked and had his lunch money stolen, and he may have reason to fear additional 
attack after school if he responds freely Co the teacher's questi^s about what 
happened), seeking clarification about exactly what happened, responding to Tom 
and resolving the situation if Tom refuses to admit that he has the money, and 
attempting Co socialize Tom to avoid such behavior in the future. Basic tasks for 
Vignette 14 include stopping the fight quickly to avoid injury to either boy, 
gathering information to establish exactly what happened, taking action to see 
that the incident itself is settled, and attempting to socialize Ron to avoid 
similar problems in the future. The teachers' responses to these vignettes 
were coded for the degree to which they seemed aware of and verbalized some 
kind of response to each one of these basic tasks, and the responses they 
verbalized were categorised, 

A variety of information was coded in addition to teachers' handling of these 
basic tasks. One of these was mention of long-term follow-up activity beyond 
what the teachers would do in the immediate situation. For incidents as serious 
as those depicted in these vignettes dealing with aggression, it could be 
argued that follow up should be considered a basic task. 
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However, our instructions to the teachers stressed describing how they would 
respond to the immediate situation only. Teachers who mentioned follow-up 
activities did so at their own initiation, and not in response to our questions. 
Many teachers gave very impressive responses concerning how they would handle 
the limnediate situation and presumably could have discussed follow-up options if 
we had asked about them specifically, but we did not, and it seems inappropriate 
to penalize them, in effect, by treating the follow-up as a basic task for deal- 
ing with the problem depicted in the vignette. 

Other optional or stylistic variables coded for both of these vignettes 
concerned whether or not the teachers held a discussion with either or both boys 
and»if so, whether they took pains to hold this discussion privately or not, 
whether they talked with the aggressor or the other boy first, whether they were 
concerned about getting the class settled down before initiating such discussion, 
and whether they saw the boys separately or together. Other variables coded for 
both vignettes included the degree to which the teacher used or threatened punish 
ment, the degree to which the aggressor was held personally responsible for his 
behavior, and whether the teacher tried to support the self concept of the aggres 
sor by implying that the behavior was a situational aberration (vs* attacking 
the self concept by implying that the behavior is typical of him and represents 
a serious character defect). 

Other information coded was unique to one of the vignettes. In Vignette 2, 
this included several options concerning how the teacher migjit deal with Sam's 
needs, whether classmates who witnessed the incident would be brought into the 
discussion, and how the problem of the missing money would be handled. In 
particular, some teachers mentioned that it would be unwise to order Tom to 
return the money directly to Sam, because this might cause problems to flare up 
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again (therefore, they would get the money from Tom tiiGmselves and return it to 
Sam later). Unique aspects coded in responses to Vignette 14 included the teacher's 
plan for finding out exactly what caused the incident and for rcisoiving the prob- 
lem, the method the teacher would use to stop the fight, and whether the teacher 
would invoke some kind of automatic response rule or mechanism in dealing with the 
problem rather than attempting to formulate a response tailored to the specifics 
of the situation (this code was added because we discovered that the Detroit schools 
have a firm rule requiring teachers to report incidents of violence and calling 
for penalties against teachers who fail to do so). 

The unique coding systems, like the other systems used in this study, repre- 
sent a combination of theoretical and empirical derivation of variable defini- 
tions and measurement methods^' Ideas about appropriate handling of the problems 
depicted in the vignettes were gathered and synthesized from sources such as 
Dreikurs, Redl, Glasser, and Gordon, as well as a variety of t(^ts in educational 
psychology and classroom management. In addition, content analyses of subsamples 
of 15 responses to each vignette were used to identify the kinds of issues 
addressed by the teachers and the alternative strategies mentioned for handling 
them. Alternatives that seemed likely to appear often enough to be worth coding 
systematically were then included in the coding systems. After piloting and 
refinement on the subsample of cases, the systems were used to code the rest of 
the cases. Each response was coded independently by two coders, with disagreements 
resolved by discussion (including input from a third coder when necessary). 
Coders were unaware of how the teachers had been classified by their principals 
or rated by our observers. Analyses of intercoder agreement yielded overall 
average agreement percentages (number of agreements divided by itself plus the 
number of disagreements plus the number of codes made by one coder but not the 
other) of 75% for Vignette 2 and 70% for Vignette lA, The coding systems for 
Vignette 2 and Vignette lA are available on request from the authors* 
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Results 

The results to be reported here include clstribution data on use of the 
categories in the two unique coding systems (Tables 1-A) and correlations between 
use of these categories and teacher status on 11 classifying variables (Tables 5 
and fi) , 

1. Grade level Ck-3 vs. A-6) . 
"2. Teachar sex. 

3. Location (Lansing vs. inner-city Detroit). 

4. Role Perception (teacher's preferred emphasis is on instruction vs- 
■ socialization). 

5. , Principal's Classification (nomination of teacher as either average 

or outstanding at dealing with problem students). 

6- Observer's Classification (5-polnt rating of teacher's ability to 
deal with problem students). 

7. Ability Type Score (1 = classified average by principal and rated low 
by observer; 2 = classified high by principal but rated low by observer; 
3 = rated average by observer; A = classified as average by principal 
but rated high by observer; 5 = classified as high by principal and 
rated high by observer)- 

8. Instruction and Management Factor (factor Score developt^d from several 
ratings of teachers' instructional and classroom management skills)- 

9. Warmth Factor (factor score developed from several ratings of teacher's 
warmth and likeability) - 

10. Noise and Activity Tolerance Factor (factor score derived from observer's 
ratings of individualization of instruction and tolerance for noise and 
activity) . 

11. Teacher Self-Ratings Factor (factor score derived from teacher's self- 
ratings of ability to deal with problem students). 

Two decision rules were used in selecting correlations to discuss in this 
report. First, using the distribution information in Tables 1 and 3, we identified 
and eliminated from further analyses those variables that did not show enough 
variance to allow meaningful interpretation. These were variables on which the 
great majority of teachers who had codable data were scored in just one of the two 
possible alternatives ('"present" or ''absent''), and only a few teachers were scored 
in the other alternative. Variables are discussed in the present report only when 
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at least five teachers were represented in the less popular category. Variables 
that were eliminated through this decision rule are marked with asterisks en 

4. 

Tables 1 and 3* 

Table 1, 

DJsLrlbtitlon Hat^a from thi; Unique 
Coding for Vilinctta NuTiiljer 2 

No 



Variable 


0 


1 




AO 


hclv for f^rtu 


^9 






Al 


Luuch/Morey for Sam 


AT 


47 




A2 


Rftassixre Sam 


77 


13 


ft 


A3 


Other belp for S^m 


88 


2 


8* 


BO 


Does not scok infordtitlan 


62 


31 


5 


i;l 


Verifies only (from Sam) 


89 


Xi- 


■ 5* 


B2 


Lets Tom tell his story 


52 


41 


5 


B3 


StiSptr,ds juclgnient/liears both sides 




] 7 


5 


CO 


No action if Tom detiias guilt 


36 


1 


6i* 


CI 


Assuiccs Tom's guilt 


U 


23 


61 


C2 


Scnct? Joi? to prlnr,ipal 


23 


4 


61 


C3 


Other response following denial 


2G 


U 


61 


DO 


No atCCJTapt to sociaiize Tom 


89 


1 


8* 


LI 


Goldo.n Rule/empathy 


69 


21 


8 


D2 


Mo rail sing/ber a ting 


72 


18 


8 


D3 


Instruction 


64 


26 


3 


04 


Punish/inform parents 


28 


62 


8 


D5 


Other stocr^ii nation of Ton: 


7^ 


16 


B 


CO 


No follow up 


36 


63 




CI 


Tries to address unmet needs 


80 


18 




C2 


Class mecitins/inagic circle 


93 


5 




C3 


Other follow up 


81 


17 





(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 1 continued) 





0 


J, 




Ul 


Ton rstums cioiicy to Som 


7 


2Z 


69 


U2 


Tom returns money to teacher 


22 


7 


69 


XI 


Ko roneern about settling the cl^ss 


74 


24 




Jl 


Stresses need fct privacy 


'(V 






Kl 


Talk;; to Toa ttt^t 


16 


50 


32 


U 


Soys seen Gepnrntely oiily 


37 


37 


2^ 


L2 


Sepiirdtely first, then together 


62 


12 


2a 


t3 


]Joys seen together only 


57 


17 


7.^ 


U 


To£et'>er first* then Tom alone 


66 


8 


Ik 


Ml 


Ko threj^ts ox punlshntent 


68 


23 


7 


Ul 


*iaroaten^ to punish any i\;pctltioi) 


79 


12 




H3 


?unl8hes now 


31 


60 


7 


HI 


Torn Is fully responsible 


3 








There u<^re mltl£>atlng elreutcstariees 


^1 


2 




H3 


jom Is mlnltu^tlly responsible 


52 


1 


45* 


01 


r;obl<'t;i deseribed as slruatlonal 


21 


XI 


66 



*Thc£i VSri.iblds >.lll be drupped frnn further nnftlyi>t;') bccauso of JuSarCJ cient 
variance to yield ineniiineCul correlaLloiiS or (jioiip eomparlsons (feuer chan 5 
teacliers wece toded for the altematlv'e used less frequently). 
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Table 2. 

ion Caca i^^n the "oi.,«e Codine for Vij^nette SWer U 





0 


1 




Variable • — 








Al Concttrn abottt-lnjurief* 


26 


^2 


AO 


BO I>ocs not sctjk lnfortn*-tlon 


60 


26 


12 


Bl Verifier, only (from Vhil) 


S6 


0 


12^ 


B2 LcLs Kon cell his i>toi7 


67 


19 


12 


B3 Suspends judiimont/h^rtrs both sides 


A5 


Al 


12 


CO * Fails to settle the incident 


75 


19 


it 


CI Speaks to both ^<^y^ privately 


51 




A 


C2 TiTies lo p*otcct Phil 


66 


2D 


A 


C3 Ha^i boyfr fifiht it out 


90 


A 


A* 


C4 Has boys talk it out 


7A 


2C- 


it 


I^timatids c*poloey/rcstiruLion 


87 


7 


it 


C6 Other resolution of thf* incident 


85 


9 


it 


IX) Ko attempt to soelali:!e Ron 


80 


9 


9 


Dl Golden llule/etnpathy 


82 


7 


9 


1)2 JtoiTall^ing/ lecturing 


62 


27 


9 


1)3 Instruction 


58 


31 


9 


j>i Punish/inform parents 


46 


A3 


9 


D5 Ttlls Kou depend on tcaeheV 


72 


17 


9 


B6 Other socialisation of Hon 


7A 


13 


9 


GO Mo follow "p 


ii7 


50 


1 


Cl Trle^ to address unincu nf;eds 


86 


11 


1 



C2 Pcers/n^etinfj/Masic Circle 
C3 Tec*ch control/coping; skill?; 



(Table 2 continued on next page) 
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(Table 2 continued) 



No 

0 1 IVita 



G4 Otljer follow yp 
112 Stopr. fit^.^c physically 
XI Concern about scttllnii the class 
Jl strc^sscs necc! for privacy 
\l Tallin to Kon first 
LI Boys neen sepni-accly c>:iiy 
U Separately, then together 
L3 Boys seen tt>seth^;t t>r*ly 
1.4 Together first, then Von alone 
Ml We threats or pttnishracnt 
112 tnireateiin to pwlsh any repetition 
M3 Punishes now 
m Tom ^^'-^y respoiisible 
K2 Tliore were Liitl&nting circuits tanccs 
K3 Tom is ralniinally respoi^islble 
01 -Problem desctlbed as situational 
PI Invokes autoinatic reaction tule 
Ql Chmi^iiifi lion In 
KO Ko attempt to sociali^io. Kon 
RJ Go^l is suppression of ft£r^rcr.sion 
R2 Coal ir topipcr control 
R3 Goal is iirccptable anger rclcaj^e 
R4 Goal is better coptiij; skills 
* R5 Goal iis c:Tnpathy/GolJL*n Rule 
Il6 Other ^ocls 



71 2& 1 
1& 53 29 
82 , 15 1 
til 50 7 
15 44 39 
55 22 II 
70 7 21 
Al 36 ?1 
65 12 21 
4fi 42 B 
77 13 8 
52 37 5 
^ 67 22 

71 5 22 

72 ^^4 22* 
52 25 21 
7B 19 1 
28 &9 3* 
82 12 4 
33 &1 ^ 
S4 10 A 

89 5 4 

72 22 A 

85 9 ft 

77 17 



X 
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* IhtiSt; variab3c:s will he dropp<»d ftoni further analyR^s because of insufficieni 
variance to yield meanttigf ol corrcLitioiia or ci-oup aow?aris<r,ii^ (fewer than 5 
teaehers were coded fot the alComatlvc used less frecujently) . 
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Table 3. 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Summary and 
Proportion Scores from the Dnlque Coding for Vignette Number 2, 



Varlob3e 



F 

Sum A 
Sum C 
Sum D 
Sum G 

Proportion L 



Basic tasksi <jddras6ed 
Basic task categories used 
Dealing with Sam*s needs 
Responding when Too denies guilt 
Socializing uhen Tom admits guilt 
Follow up 

Sees the boys separately 



Mean 

3.24 
4.05 
.69 
1.30 
1.59 
.Al 
,66 



.77 
l.AO 
.71 
.62 
.78 
.57 
,A8 



Explanation of sum and proportion scores: 

Sum A 1 These are sum scores Indicating the number of times the 

teacher was coded "present" rather than "absent" for sub- 
categories Al - A3, CI - C3, Dl - D5, and Gl - Gs, respec- 
tively. High scores reflect multiple coding within the 
A,iC,D, and G categories. 



Sum C 
Sum D 
Sum G 
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E This is the nunber of basic task categories (A,ft,C, and D) in 

which the teacher was coded "present" in at least one subcate- 
gory other than AO, BO, CO, or DO; re3&pectively , 

P Ihia is the sum of basic task subcategories, other than AO, BO, 

CO, or DO, for which the teacher was coded "present". High scores 
reflect multiple coding within subcategories A1-A3, B1^B3, Cl'^CS, 
and D1'*D5* 

Proportion L - L3 + L2/L1 + L2 + L3 + LA. 
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Table 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Summary and 
Proportion Scores from the Unique Coding for Vignette Number lA. 



Var iable Mean SD 

E Basic tasks addressed 3-16 1.08. 

F Basic task categories used 4-12 1.66 

Proportion C Attempts to solve through talk .50 ,46 

Sum C Settling the incident .1.18 -83 

Sum D Socializing Ron L.S? .94 

Sum G Follow up .63 *77 

Proportional-^- Sees, the .boys separately ,38 .49 

Sum R Goals 1.32 .85 



Explanation of Sum and Proportion Scores* „ 

E This Is the aumber of basic task categories CA,B,C, and D) in which the teacher 
was coded "present" in at least one subcategory other than AO, BO, CO, or IX), 
respectively. . ^ 

F This is the sum of basic task subcategories, other than AO, BO, CO, or DO, for 
which the teacher was coded "present-" High scores reflect multiple coding 
within subcategories Al, Bl. - B3, CI - C6, and Dl - D6. 

Sum C^ These are sum scores indicating the number of times the 

Sum T> L teacher was coded "present" rather than "absent" for subcategories 

Slim G r CI - C6, Dl - D6, Gl - G4, and Rl - R6, respectively. High 

Sum kJ scores reflect multiple coding within the C, D, G, and R categories. 

Proportion C - CI + C/*/Cl + C2 + C3 + C4 + C5 

Proportion L = LI + L2/L1 + L2 + L3 + L4 
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Table 5.. 

Correlations of Coding Variables from tbe Unique Coding 
for Vignette Number 2 w^jtj^-j^eacber Classifying Variables,"^ 



AO hclr> vox Sac^ 

Al Liinch/JtORcy for Sam 

A2 Kco^ssure San 



Grade 
Level 



Sex * 



SocialXsaclon 

Etaphasts 



Location 

In Principal's 
Lansing Clj.ssiftcaEton 



,35 
-.31 

-,15 .25 



0b5<ir\Ter's Abtlicy Irtstructional Noise and Self 

CJasst" Hanagemenc UaruiCh Activity Raclrifis 



caclon 



Score 



FaCCor 



Fflc lot _Tolcrar.c<^ FaccotL 



SO Does not seek Infonc- 
atioti 



-26 



B2 Leti Toa tell his 

B3 Suspends judstseat/ 
hears both sides 



.17 



-,25 



.23 



.26 



.26 



.21 



Cl Assuir^M Tom's guilt 



.31 



(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 5 continued) 



Codlrs Variables 

C2 Sendii Toi:; co principal 
C3 Other r^sponsd following 
denial 



SoclallsAtlon Location Observer's 
Grade Teacher Role In Principal's:.. Classl- 

LevejL Sex Siaphas^lg - L&nslnR Classification flcaclon 



Ability Inatrucclonal Noise and Self- 

Type Kanftgecwnt Warmth Activity fi-iclngs 

Score _ _ Factor Factor Tolerance Factijr^ 



.21 



Golden Rale/empathy 
D2 Mora llslng/be rating 
D3 Instruction 
DA Panliih/lTifora parents 
D5 Other socialisation of 

Ton) 

CO ilo follow up 
Gl Tries to address unriet 
needs 

C2 Class meetl;)g/ magic circle 
G3 Other follow up 



,20 



.24 
.2& 
.19 



.21 
.16 



^22 



,18 



25 



(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 5 continued) 



Cudln;S Variables 



Socialisation Locacioa Observer 'a 

Grade Teacher Role in Principal's Classic 

Level SfeX Etnpha9ls Lansing Classification ficatlon 



Ability lose rue cional N^olse and Self-^ 

Type Managet^ent Waraith Activity Ha^inss 
S-^ore Factor Factor Tolnrar.cc Factor 



HI Ton rorums money to 
SarTi 

H2 ToT3 returns rooney to 
teacher 

II So con^iem about settling 

t:io class 
Jl Stresses need for privacy 
Kl Talks to Ton first 
LI Soys s^en separately 

only 

X,2 Separately first, then 

together 
L3 5o/s seen together only 
W Together first, then Tom 

alone ^ 



,38 



.38 



,25 



.21 



.21 



.35 



.35 



.20 



.17 



.19 



-33 



,22 



(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 5 continued) 



Grade Teachet 
Codling Variables Level Sex 



SdelaUcetlon Location Cbserver^s 
Aole in ?rlnelpal*e Clasfll-^ 

Enphasls Laitali^g ' Clasjlflcecloti fleet Ion 



Ability Inacmeclonal Noise and Self* 

lype Menageocnc tfamch Activity Hatlnga 
__Scoce^ Faccor Fa c cor TolcraTice Factor 



Ml :io threats oc punish- .IS 
Dent 

M2 ^^eetftus punish any 
rePeciclon 

113 Pti^i&hes ttCAf .31 -.17 *.20 

Nl Toa i« £^lly responsible .25 -.22 .23 



01 Problem la described as -52 
35Tudclo:ial 

E Basic casks addressed **3$ 

F Basic cask categories used -.17 ^.34 .20 *13 

Su£^ A Dealing vith Sam's needs -«33 «|.9 
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(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 5 continued) 



* . r-. Obae^&i-'a Ablllcv ItlSCtucclotial :!olse UTid Self- 

Soclall*«loa Location culsl- tJp" Kanase.n=:it Vamth Activity Siitl:,E 

CodltSVorlables i£V£l _JIei, ' ^^of-^sU LgMlnS CIa..lrlcatlorv _£lcaClos_ .Score IM^ 



Sws C Kfispotidluji; When 

ToTXi den tea Still c 

Sum D SocLall^alng vhen 

4 23 



Sxici C Follow 
Pri^portiou I, Sees che 
boys separately 



.16 



^All cotrelaaotis Included are algnl£lc«it « or belou the .05 level of probablU.y 



(Table continued on nest page) 
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Table 6. 

Correlations of Coding Variables from the Unique Coding for 
Vignette Number 14 with Teacher Classifying Variables,^ 



Coding V^rl^blea 



Socialisation Location Observer's 
Grade Teacher tlole In Principalis Classl-^ 

Level Sex Eniphasla^ Lansing Classification fl cation 



Ability Instructional Noise and Self- 

Type Kanagenient Wartath Activity RatlTigS 
Score ■ Factor jacto^ T olf rarice Factor 



Al Concern about Injuries 
BO iJoftS not seek Information 



*.30 



.23 



.22 



B2 Le::s Ron telL his story 
B3 Su:^pendd judgment/hears 

both sides 
CO falls to settle the Incident 
CI Speaks to both boys privately 
C2 Irltts CO protect Phil 



.24 



.22 



.20 

.25 

.19 

.le 



.18 



-.19 



.19 



.20 



.18 



C4 Has boys Calk It out 
C3 DeTnands apoloj^y/res tltutlon 
C6 OcUer r«fi^olu:ion the 
Incident 



.26 



.19 



,21 



.21 



.20 



(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 6 continued) 



Coilnj; Variables 



Grade 
Level 



Teacher 
Sex 



Socialisation Location Observer's AbiUty Instructional Noise and SeXf- 

Kole In Principal's Clasai- Type K^nagCTiiant Varmth Ac::lviEy Kzrir.gs 

Emphasis Lansing Cl assification Eicatlon Seora Factor l^ztoT loXeranrG Zacipr_ 



130 :;o atterir>t to soclallaa 

Dl Col<3en Sule/e=jpat?)y 
D2 Xoraliaing/lecturlng 
^1 Ir.jitrucrioa 

Purilsh/lnfom parents 
D5 Tells depend on 

tesciier 

D6 Other soclkllaatlon ot Ron -.23 

GO l\o follow up 

Cl TriC£f to address untrtct neada 



.17 



.22 



-.25 
.35 -.24 



-.21 



.20 



-.17 



-.18 



.21 



as 
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(Table 6 continued) 



Grade 



Sex 



Soclallz^Cloti 



Location 

Lansing CJt as sif 1 cation 



Observer *0 Ability Instructional Koise and Self** 

Class!- Kanagetiient Vannth Activity K^tirigs 

flea tl on Score_ Factor Factor To le raiiize^ Facts^r 



Ko attempt to socialize 
Kon 

Dl Golden Rylc/ecipathy 
i)2 Xdralizing/l<*cturinii 
D? Instruction 
D4 Punish/ in form parents 
D5 Tells Hon to iapend on 
teac^icr 

D6 Other socialization of Ron -,23 
GO Ko follow 

01 Tries to address unT^it needs 



.17 



,22 



-.25 

.35 -*24 



-.21 



,20 



^21 



-.17 



-.IS 



(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 6 continued) 



Coding V^rl^tbl^ 



Tie ar her 
Sex 



Socialization Location Observer's Ability Instructional Koise and Self- 

Role in Principal's Classi- Type Jianagcr;ent Variath Artivicv Kati-g» 

Emphasis Lansliis Classification fir at ion Srore Factor Fcccor Tolerance r^clor 



DO N*o atrez^pc socialize 

Dl Golden ^olc/etiiparhv 

j)2 Xorallaing/lecruring 

Ir.ritruetioii 

D4 ?unish/i:iforci parents 

DS Tells to depend on 

D6 Orher socialization of Ron 

CO ;Co follow op 

Ifl 7Trieti TO address uniact needs 



.17 



-.23 



.22 



-2S 

.35 -.24 



*.21 



,20 



.21 



.18 



.17 



.IS 



(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 6 contlrmed) 



Grade 



Sex 



SoclAllsftcloa 
Role 



in ?rinclp&l*9 
Lang In g Qasslflcatlon 



ObservetS Ability Insctuccionnal Koise and Self* 

Clcssi- Kanagecenc Vomth Activity A^ztz:$s 
ficatioTL Score Factor Tactoc Tclcnrtce rsctgr_ 



03 Teach concrol/coplng -i24 

skills 
G4 Ottier follov ap 
H2 Scopa flghc physically 
II Concern about seeding 

class 

Jl Scc^sses need fot privacy 

KJ. Talks CO Ron first 

LI Boy:} ^een sep<icacely -«,20 

L2 Separately, then cogechet 

Soys seen together only *43 
lA Togechcc first, then Hon -*23 

alone 



.20 



-20 



.26 



*24 
',19 



.26 



(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 6 continued) 



CadinR Variables 

Kl chreats or purdshnwnt 
M2 Thre^itens co punish any 

Nl is frilly responsible 



Grnde 
Level 



Teacher 

Sex _ 



Socialisation 
?.ole . 



location 

In Fxlnclpal'a 
LanslnS Classification 



-,35 



AO 



,18 



-.21 



Observer^* Ability Instructional Noise and Sslf- 

KanaS<it:'.ent Karath <\ctivity ,va^.nss 
Factor Factor Toloj^anc^ T:.Clor 



Classi- 
fication 



Type 
Score 



.22 



.18 



,26 



-31 



01 Problem described as 

slcuatiocal 
PI Invokes autoiiiaclc reaction 

rule 

Ql Chonsin? ^or\ is goal 



.IS 



-.30 



,29 



-.19 



.10 



,18 



.17 



-,17 
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(Table 6 continu ed) 



Socialization Location Observer's Ability Instructional NoIsg and Self- 

Grade Teacher Hole In Principal's Classl- Type KanageraeTit Waroch Acrivlry Eaci7-£s 

rr.^rn ^ Variables I^vel Sex Binphasls Lansing Classification fl cation Score Factor Factor Tolcrr^nce Tac^cr 

^ No atce»3T>t to socialize 
Kon 

W Coal ±s suppression of ,29 -.29 

ase^^sslon 

ft2 Coal is tempet conttol ,21 
^3 Coal is acceptable anger -^21 

release 
R4 Coal is batter coping 

skills 

^ Goal i^ enP^thy ^ 
Golden Rtilc 

^^^6 Other go^il^ - 17 - 



(Table continued on next page) 
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(Table 6 continued) 



Cqqjn^ Variables 



Z Basic wasks addressed 
F Basic task c^itegorles 
used 

ProporrtDn C Attempts to 

solve throupli talk 
Su3 C Settling rhe IncldcDt 
Sutn ^ Socialising Ron 
Sya G Follow up 
ProportloD L See the boys 

separately 
Sua R Coals 



Grade Teacher 

j^Avel _ Sex 

.19 



SQclallzatlon 



-.18 

-.27 



Location 

III ?rtoclpal*s 
LansltiR Cla^slflcailon 



-.19 



Observer** 
Classl— 
fleatlon 



Ability Ir*scruccional ^'Ql<le ©iid Self- 

Type Managcteent iTarsttli Acttvliy Fating* 
S core Factor Factor Toler^nca F^ctjT _ 



-20 
,18 



-.30 



.22 



*.18 



*These variables will be dropped from further .aualyaes bticause oC l^sufflcleot variance to yield meaniogful correlations or group 
cO:=parisons (fower than 3 teachers vere coded for the alternative us^d l<^s frequently)* 
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The second decision rule concerns the probability levels associated with 
correlations; discussion is confined to correlations significant at or below 
the ,05 level of significance. 

Frequency of Category Use 

Tables 1 and 3 show the frequency of category use across the sample of 
98 teachers as a whole. Tables 2 and 4 present data from summary and pro-- 
portion scores reflecting patterns of usage of some of these categories in 
combination. Taken together, these data reveal certain general trends as well 
as numerous areas of teacher disagreement about how to handle the problems 
depicted in the vignettes. 

In Vignette 2, only about 60% of the teachers indicated awareness that Sam 
needed some attention and help. Of these, the majority confined their response 
to returning his lunch money or seeing that he got his lunch. Only 13 teachers 
mentioned trying to protect Sam or reassure him that the situation would not 
recur. Thus, the first basic task for thia vignette was not handled well by the 
teachers as 3 group. 

Nor was the second. One-third of the teachers stated that they would act 
directly on the (hearsay) Information they received from other students, without 
attempting to verify or investigate first. Of the 62 teachers who would seek 
additional information, four would merely seek verification from Sam, 41 would 
let Tom tell his story even though they assumed his guilt, and only 17 would 
suspend judgment until they heard both sides, (Assuming Tom's guilt unless 
confronted with a very convincing explanation might be defensible here, given the 
elements built into the vignette,) 

The third basic task concerned dealing with Tom if he should refuse to 
admit guilt. Only 37 of the 98 teachers recognized and dealt with this possibility. 
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Of these, the majority would either bring in witnesses to break down Tom'i^ 
story or send him to the principal or counselor. Only one teacher advocated 
"dropping the matter entirely at this point for lack of reliable information. 

The fourth basic task for Vignette 2 concerns socializing Tom in an attempt 
to prevent recurrence of the problem. All but one teacher mentioned at least 
one socialization method that they would try^, and many mentioned .several. The 
most popular response (mentioned by 62 teachers) was to punish Tom in some way 
and/or inform his parents about the incident. Nonpunitive socialization attempts 
included instruction in techniques of temper control and coping with conflict 
(26 teachers), attempting to induce empathy with the victim through Golden-Rule 
reasoning and questions (21 teachers), and moralizing to or berating Tom (18 
teachers) . 

Taken together, data for Vignette 2 suggest that most teachers are not well 
prepared to deal with such incidents. Many of the teachers we innerviewed were 
aware of this, but relatively few of them were concerned enough to seek more 
information or training through reading, graduate work, or inservice workshops. 
Many stated that dealing with incidents of violence, especially if they occurred 
outside the class::oom, was not part of a teacher's job. 

Other data from Vignette 2 indicated the following. Only 36 of the 98 
teachers mentioned ^ follow-up to the incident, and half of these assumed that 

Tom had important needs that were not being met and indicated that they would 
investigate to find out what these needs were and what they could do to change 
the situation. These teachers typically would contact the parents and bring 
them in on the situation, but clearly as sources of information and partners 
in problem solving rather than agents of punishment. 

50 
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Of the teachers who discussed the returning of the money by Tom, three- 
fourths would have him give the money to them and only one-fouxiih wotjld have 
him give it directly to Sam, This seems like a wise policy that would make it 
difficult for Tom to repress his responsibility for the incident by blaming 
Sam for his problems. 

Only 24 of the 98 teachers expressed 

concern about settling down the class 
before dealing with the incident* but a majority mentioned the importance of 
dealing with the boys in private where the other students could not hear. Three- 
fourths of the teachers who were codable on the issue stated that they would 
talk to Tom first, not Sam. The majority stated that they would talk to the boys 
separately, at least at first. Most teachers would hold Tom fully responsible 
for his behavidr. In fact, only three teachers mentioned the possibility of miti** 
gating circumstances or other factors that would minimise Tom's responsibility. 
No doubt this Is connected with the fact that mos2 teachers would punish Tom 
for this incident or at least threaten punishment if there is further trouble* 
Of the teachers who could be coded for the expectations they projected to Tom, 
two-thirds would blame him and indicate that they considered aggression to be 
a stable defect in his charatiter, and only one-third would try to support a 
positive self-concept by discussing the incident as a mistake or temporary loss 
of judgment. 

Responses to Vignette 14 differed in detail, but the general trends are 
similar to those for Vignette 2. Just as many teachers did not indicate concern 
about Sam in the other vignette, many teachers did not indicate concern about 
stopping the fight quickly and preventing injuries to the boys in this vignette. 
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A higher percentage of the teachers mentioned getting information about what 
led to the fight before attempting to resolve the incident, but over 30% would 
take action without gathering this Information. 

In contrast to Vignette 2, almost half of the teachers who were coded 
stated that they would hear both sides and suspend judgment about responsibility 
for the fight. Thus a fight was seen as more ambiguous with regard to blame or 
responsibility than an incident involving a beating and taking of lunch money, 
even when one of the boys involved had a good reputation and one had a bad one. 

About 80% of the teachers recognized that the incident had to be settled 
and mentioned taking some action to try to do so. Typically this involved either 
talking to the boys In a conference or talking to Ron alone and attempting to get 
him to curb his aggression through appeals, threats, or reasoning. However, 
another 30% of the teachers did not really try td change Ron but Instead con- 
fined themselves to protecting Phil by moving him away from Ron, removing Ron 
from the class, warning Ron against further bullying, or taking other action 
geared to Insure Phil's safety. Presumably these teachers had no confidence In 
their ability to reach Ron through persuasion or in Ron's own ability to control 
himself. Only seven teachers mentioned attempting to get Ron (or both boys) to 
apologi^e^ 

All but nine teachers went beyond settling the immediate incident by attempt- 
ing to socialize Ron or to take actions to see that similar problems did not 
recur. Almost half of these mentioned punishing Ron and/or Informing his 
parents. Attempting to reach him through moralizing or lecturing and attempt- 
ing to instruct hlra In temper control^ and coping skills were mentioned by about 
a third of the teachers. Smaller percentages mentioned attempting to induce 
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einpathy or Golden-Rule norality, or asking the students Co inform them (the 
teachers) when conflicts arose in the fuLure so that the teachers could handle 
the conflicts. 

Taken together, the data on basic tasks for ^ignette 14 indicate somewhat 
more impressive responses to the fight than to the incident depicted in Vignette 
2j but still the data are not very impressive concerning teachers* readiness to 
handle such problems. 

Other data indicate that more than half of the teachers would follow up the 
incident in some way. Often this involved referral to a counselor or a social 
worker, although many teachers mentioned things that they would do, such as work 
with Ron to help him learn to control his temper or resolve conflicts construc- 
tively, or try to find out why he behaves as he does and improve his general 
life situation. 

About three-fourths of the teachers who described breaking up the fight 
stated that they would do it physically rather than only verbally. Only a 
minority were concerned about settling down the class before dealing with the 
incident, and a small majority stressed the importance of privacy when dis- 
cussing the matter with the two boys. Three-fourths stated that they would 
talk to Ron first. In contrast to the previous vignette, the majority of 
teachers discussing this vignette indicated that they would see the boys to- 
gether rather than separately. Along with the data on withholding judgment 
concerning responsibility, this again indicates that a fight, even a one-sided 
one between the class bully and a boy who usually does not get into trouble, 
is seen as a shared Incident rather than as something that one boy Is doing 
to the other. 

Even so, all but nine teachers would hold Ron fully responsible for his 
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behavior, although only a minority would punish him, A third of the teachers 
would treat the incident as situational in their discussions with Ron, In 
general, the teachers' responses to this vignette suggest a tendency to look 
upon the fight as a self"contained incident, even though Ron is described in 
the vignette as the class bully who regularly does things like this. 

About 20% of the teachers would invoke automatic rules or mechanisms, 
stating that whenever there was a fight they automatically called the parents, 
invoked suspension, or sent the students to the principal- 

About 70% of the teachers included changing Ron as a goal. Many of these 
confined themselves to attempts to suppress Ron's aggression through personal 
appeal, rule statements, warnings, or punishment- However, 22 teachers mentioned 
attempting to help him learn better coping skills, 10 mentioned helping him learn 
to control his temper, nine mentioned attempting to instill empathy or Golden-Rule 
morality, five mentioned suggesting acceptable methods of releasing anger against 
inanimate objects, and 17 mentioned various other approaches. 

Group Comparisons 

Our general expectations about group differences in these data were that 
classifications and ratings of teacher ability by the principals and by our 
own observers would show the most frequent and strongest correlations with 
coding variables, and that grade level, sex of teacher, location, teachers' role 
perception, and teachers' self-ratings would show fewer and weaker relationships. 
This typically has been the case with our universal systems, but the data, from 
these two unique systems dealing with incidents of aggression indicate that 
location is by far the strongest correlate among the classifying variables. 
The 54 teachers from Lansing differed systematically Cand similarly) from the 
44 teachers in inner--city Detroit In their responses to these two vignettes. 
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Correlations with location reached significance on 17 of the 39 variables 
analyzed for Vignette 2 Csee Table 5), and fcrr 21 of the 52 variables analyzed 
for Vignette lA Csee Table 6). Both seta of data indicated that the inner- 
city Detroit teachers would minimize both their response to the immediate 
situation and any tendency to follow it up later. They were likely to deny 
their responsibility for handling such problems and to invoke automatic 
mechanisms or refer the boys to the principal for action. In the immediate 
situation, they usually would see both boys together and handle the problem 
only to the extent of suppressing or punishing unacceptable behavior. 
Typically there was no real investigation or settlement of the incident. 

In contrast, the Uansing teachers were more likely to assume personal 
responsibility for investigating and dealing with the incident and following up 
with appropriate behavior later where necessary^ They showed more concern about 
Sam and Phil, the two victims in the vif^nettes, as well as more inclination to 
try to change Tom and Ron, the aggressors. They typically would try to settle 
the immediate incident by investigating it in detail and then talking it out 
to the point where further trouble was unlikely to erupt later. Frequently, 
they would follow up the incident with socialization attempts involving pro- 
viding instruction or help to the aggressive boy designed to teach him to curb 
his temper or cope more acceptably with conflict. Often they would involve 
parents or resources such as counselors or social workers, but typically in 
an attempt to solve the problem constructively rather than merely to punish. 
In general, the differences between the Lansing teachers and the Detroit teachers 
were differences that we expected to see between the teachers rated high versus 
those rated low. This raises two problems for us. 
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First, we need to find out why these differences exist. One probable factor 
Is that Detroit is a much larger system that Involves more bureaucracy. The 
Detroit teachers seem to be encouraged and in some cases required to respond 
to serious disciplinary problems %y the book," which often means notifying 
higher authorities and turning the problem over to them. Another possible factor 
Is a general difference In teacher exposure to information and training In 
human development, classroom management, conflict resolution, and relafted topics. 
The large university presence and influence in Lansing may play a role here. 
These and other factors will be Investigated by analyzing the interview data 
we have collected from the teachers on their preservlce and Inservlce educational 
experiences, the kinds of resources available to them through the school system^ 
and other matters. 

The second problem raised for us by this unanticipated large difference 
related to teacher location Is the effect that it has on our other analyses. 
So much of the variance In our measures is related to location, that variance 
related to our other classifying variables Is difficult to demonstrate with 
correlations or other analyses based on the sample of 98 teachers as a whole. 
We will have to conduct additional analyses within the two location subsamples 
to supplement the data reported here based on the whole sample. 

As It Is, the correlations with ability classifications and ratings are 
limited in size and significance level, but In the expected directions. The 
principal's classification showed seven significant correlations with the codes 
from Vignette 2, and 9 with the codes from Vignette lA. These indicate that, 
compared to the teachers classified as average In dealing with problem students^ 
those classified as outstanding are more likely to settle the immediate Incident 
and to try to change the aggressive student through socialization activities and 
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follow up. Even though they tend to hold the aggressive student responsible for his 
behavior, they are less likely to rely on punishment and more likely to try to 
instruct him in temper control and coping skills* 

The observers' classification yielded only one significant correlation for 
Vignette 2, and only three for Vignette lA. This is in contrast to our findings 
for universal systems, where observer data usually show more significant correlations 
than the principalis classification does. Perhaps the correlations within the 
Lansing and Detroit samples will reveal more relationships here. In any case, the 
present findings are at chance level and reveal only that the highly rated 
teachers are more likely to listen to aggressors telling their side of an incident 
than to simply blame them without giving them a chance to speak. 

The ability type scores based on a combination of the principaX's and the 
observer's classification, and the factor scores based on observers' classroom 
observation ratings, typically show four or five significant correlations each. 
Again, these indicate that the higher rated teachers are likely to allow the 
aggressors to tell their story before taking action, likely to hold them responsible 
for their behavior, but also likely to try to change their behavior through 
positive problem solving and socialization methods rather than punishment. 

In general, then, the data on teacher abilities to deal with problem 
students indicate patterns of correlation predictable* from sources of advice 

about classroom management and mental health. These patterns may be elaborated 
when correlations are computed within the Lansing and Detroit subsamples. 

The grade-level data revealed four significant relationships for Vignette 
2, and 9 for Vignette lA. These differences indicate that teachers in the lower 
grades are much more likely to try to socialize the aggressors and to follow 
up the incident with referral or assistance than the teachers in the higher 
grades are Ccf. the findings of Rohrkemper ^ Brophy, Note 1), and 
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that encouragement and socialization attempts (as well as rewards) tend to 
drop out in the upper grades. The general picture is that the upper grades 
become much more academic in focus, as teachers place more emphasis on instruc- 
tion and less on socialization. Students who do not conform in the upper grades 
are more likely to be treated through bureaucratic measures designed to force 
them to conform than they are to be given patient and therapeutic assistance 
by their teachers. 

The data on teacher sex produced fewer but parallel findings, suggesting 
that female teachers were more likely than male teachers to attempt to socialize 
the culprits than rely merely on suppression and punishment. It remairs to be 
seen whether this set of findings is actually related to teacher sex instead 
is merely a matter of grade level; there were no male teachers in the early 
grades. Follow-up analyses done within just the higher grades will address this 
issue. 

The correlations with teacher role perceptions were only at chance expectancy 
levels and did not form an interpretable pattern* The same was true for correla- 
tions with the factor representing teacher self-ratings, (This is part of a general 
finding to date in our study, indicating that teacher self-ratings do not 
correlate consistently with other measures •) 



The data suggest that these teachers, as a group, were not well prepared 
for coping effectively with incidents of aggression among their students> even 
though the teachers all had at least three years of experience and had been nom- 
inated by their principals as at least average in ability to deal with problem 
students. Many teachers, especially in inner-city Detroit, seemed unwilling, 
let alone unable, to handle these problems, preferring instead to refer them to 
the principal. 
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Among the teachers who did try to handle the problems, the majority con- 
fined themselves to control and punishment strategies. Only small minorities 
seemed sensitive to the needs of the victims of aggression or to the problem 
of insuring that aggression did not break out again later. Teachers who 
went beyond control or punishment strategies to try to solve the aggressors' 
problems or change their behavior suggested general counseling and conflict 
resolution strategies along the lines typically suggested in sources of advice 
on classroom management and educational psychology. Usually, even these teachers 
spoke from experience and in non-technical language, however. In general, few 
teachers had had systematic training in counseling or conflict resolution tech- 
niques. 

The differences between teachers classified as outstanding at dealing 
with problem students and teachers classified as merely average in this re- 
gard were weak, but in the directions expected. However, much of the variance 
in teachers' reported problem-solving strategies was related to location: There 
were large and systematic differences between teachei3 in Lansing and teachers 
in inner-city Detroit. Possible reasons for and implications of these differences 
wi±l be addressed in our continxiing analyses of data from the Classroom Strategy 
Study. 

Pending completion of these analyses, the present data should not be taken 
to imply that the Lansing teachers were in any genera? sense "better" than the 
Inner-city Detroit teachers at dealing with problem students. It often happens 
that common practice that is contrary to theory or even (apparent) common 
sense turns out to be appropriate or effective upon closer analysis, and this 
may be true here. That is, the methods favored by the inner-city Detroit teachers 
may be adaptive, at least with respect to what reasonably can be accomplished 
given the constraints within which they work. 
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In conclusion, the present data based on the sample of 98 teachers as a 
whole provide some indication of the central tendencies and the degrees and types 
of variation observable in eixperienced elementary teachers' strategies for 
dealing with incidents of student aggression against peers. They also indicate 
some systematic variations on these general trends within subgroups of 
teachers who differ in sex, grade level, geographical location, role definition, 
and ratings of effectiveness- However, the relative effectiveness of various 
strategies, either in general or for specific types of students or situations, 
remains to be established- 
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